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NOTICE. 


Persons who are unable to secure The New Nation at their local news- 
stands will confer a special favor upon us by promptly informing us of 
the fact in order that we may see that they are supplied hereafter. At 
the same time we wish to call the attention of all our friends to the fact 
that the way to save money and trouble both for themselves and for us 
is by sending in their subscriptions either for a year or a less period 
according to our terms announced. 


The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


In a recent number of Public Opinion, whose self-imposed 
duty it is to reprint articles of general interest, there is an 
editorial from a Pennsylvania paper about the work of the 
nationalists in Massachusetts, another from a New York 
paper on paternalism in government, and still two others on 
the revolt of the farmers and the people’s party. We note 
this as another indication that nationalism is gradually 
securing a foot hold in popular discussion. 


Our Premium Offer. 


We call attention to the premium offer to subscribers to 
The New Nation in the advertisement upon the last page of 
this issue, The Arena, although its editor professes not to 
be a nationalist, is the most nationalistic of our magazines, 
and there is none we could more cordially recommend to our 
readers. The Art Portfolio which goes with the Arena is 
an attractive collection of the photographs of famous men 
and women. 


The New Nation absorbs another Paper. 

The True Commonwealth, one of the best of the monthly 
papers, devoted to radical industrial reform, finding itself 
under the necessity of suspending publication, has turned 
The 
next issue of the True Commonwealth was to have been 
Oct. 1st. 
New Nation for Oct. 3, and thenceforth we intend to send 


over its subscription list to The New Nation. 
The subscribers will accordingly receive The 
them the paper weekly for such number of issues as they 


We of 
course cherish the hope that having made the acquaintance 


were entitled to receive the True Commonwealth. 


of this paper, the subscribers of the True Commonwealth, 


may wish to continue on our list. Meanwhile we are 


glad to have the opportunity of reaching an audience the 
exceptional quality of which is amply guaranteed by the 
high character of the True Commonwealth. 


Milk at Five Cents. Let Boston manage its Milk Supply. 


One of the nationalist principles embodied in the platform 
of the people’s party of Massachusetts reads as follows: 
“When in the course of business consolidations in the form 
of trusts or private syndicates, it becomes evident that any 
branch of commerce is being used for the profit of a few 
men at the expense of the public, we believe that the people 
should assume control of such commerce through their 
national state or municipal administrations.” 

Such a case as that supposed in the above plank has 
arisen in connection with the important question of the 
milk supply of the city of Boston for the coming winter. 
The farmers who produce the milk that Boston drinks 
dispose of it to milk contractors who serve the con- 
sumers. The contractors being few in number and all 
together in town, combined long ago and, by acting as a 
unit, had the farmer at their mercy, so that for milk which 
is retailed to the consumer at from five to seven cents per 
quart, the farmer has received but two and a half or less to 
three cents. Recently the farmers in turn formed a combi- 
nation and served notice on the contractors that they meant 
to have fair play. ‘Their demands are modest enough ; they 
ask for an increase for this winter, beginning with Oct. 1st, 
of one quarter of a cent a quart. Several conferences have 
been held between the parties, and thus far both sides 
refuse to yield. The contractors express the fear that if the 
farmers get the advance, they will buy more cows and fur- 
nish more milk than the contractors will be able to sell at 
the present high rates. To be sure, a vastly increased 
amount of milk would be quickly consumed by the people 
if the price were lowered, but the contractors would thus 
lose something of their present profits, They agree with 
the Pennsylvania coal barons in preferring to do a small 
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business at high profits rather than a larger business at 
lower profits. 

This certainly is a suitable juncture for the city of 
Boston to interfere and undertake the milk supply of its 
citizens itself. The advantages that would result from 
this policy are evident enough. First, the city, acting not 
for profit but only seeking to pay expenses, would charge 
for handling the milk, only actual cost, and this would be 
far less than the handling now costs, for there would be no 
waste by competitive routes, drumming up business or bad 
debts. Second, the consumer would be absolutely secured 
against the reduction or adulteration of milk now carried 
on by the contractors in spite of the vigilance of the in- 
spectors, abuses which are more dangerous even than other 
sorts of food frauds on account.of the especial dependence 
of infants and invalids upon milk diet. It does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that apart from the saving in lives 
and health to the people which would result from the pre- 
vention of adulteration, the saving in the cost of handling 
from unity of management and elimination of profit, would 
amount to at least two cents per quart, which could be 
divided between farmer and consumer to the very great 
gain of both. Instead of getting two to three cents a 
quart, the farmer would then receive three to four, and 
instead of paying five to seven cents for what the contractor 
chooses to sell him, the consumer would buy a guaranteed 
product at four to six cents. 

It is a most encouraging indication of the manner in 
which the nationalist idea of public management of 
businesses involving the public welfare, is leavening the 
public mind, that so conservative a paper as the Boston 
Herald mentions public management of the milk supply of 
the city as a possible solution of the present difficulty. In 
this connection certain suggestions which Mr. William H. 
Bowker of Boston, member from the Northwest Worcester 
society, made before the state board of agriculture last win- 
ter, may be interesting. Mr. Bowker said: “ Why should we 
not take steps, not only to improve the milk supply of large 
cities, but also to increase its consumption —for it is a 
healthful article of food if it comes from wholesome 
sources. I go so far as to believe that it is for the welfare 
of the state to take an active interest in the milk question. 
City governments believe that it is for their interest to 
control the water supply; but the article of milk, more 
difficult and delicate than water to handle, drawn from 
sources that are more likely to be polluted, is left in the 
hands of thousands of men, many of whom are ignorant and 
unscrupulous. Since there are in round numbers 200,000 
cows in Massachusetts, is not the whole milk and dairy 
question an important one for this board to consider specifi- 
cally ? Nay, is it not a philanthropic one, as well? If it 
is not desirable for the state to assume responsibility, would 
it not be well for the board to take some steps to bring both 
city consumer and country producer together in some efficient 
organization that shall better protect the public health as 
well as the farming interest ? ” 


A Scaudalous Exhibition and the Moral. 
On Tuesday one million and a quarter acres of land were 
thrown open to settlement in Oklahoma. At 12 o’clock 
noon on that day, at the signal of a pistol shot fired by the 


‘ by the strongest ? 


officer commanding the troops guarding the territory, a 
multitude reckoned at ten to twenty thousand men and 
women started pell mell across the border in a race to 
secure claims. Within a few hours all the land had been 
seized, and in cases when it was especially valuable, from 
six to twenty persons were claiming the same lot. Innu- 
merable fights and half a dozen murders had taken place 
before nightfall and for the next few weeks, until the dis- 
putes are fought out, the new territory will continue to be 
a battle-field. These physical conflicts will be followed by 
thousands of lawsuits. The settler has, indeed, even more 
to fear from the chicanery of the lawyers acting in the 
interest of land-grabbing combinations than from actual 
violence. The scene Tuesday, with its sequels, is only a 
repetition of what was witnessed two years ago when 
Oklahoma was first thrown open for settlement, and of what 
we may expect to see repeated, now that population is 
pressing so closely upon the supply of land, whenever new 
tracts are thus opened. 

What shall be said of a great government which, as in 
this Oklahoma case and similar cases distributes great slices 
of public property among the people, precisely as a man 
throws bones to a pack of dogs to be fonght for and seized 
Can such an exhibition be called any- 
thing less than a cynical piece of brutality which disgraces 
even our sham civilization ! 

Nevertheless, shocking as they are, these land-grabbing 
stampedes have a striking educational value in the light 
they throw upon the whole question of the basis of title in 
land. The necessary origin of all individual title in land is 
a grab. It may bea peaceful and uncontested grab or a 
violent and contested one, but it can in no case be anything 
but a grab. When there is no previous occupancy of the 
land, and so long as there is an abundance of equally good 
land for all who want it, the grab provokes no comment, 
and its. injustice becomes observable only when the pop- 
ulation increases and new generations, having the same 
right to the earth which we all have, are born only to find 
the land all taken up before them. When we figure it 
down closely we find, therefore, that the only difference 
between the violent and contested seizure of land by right 
of the strongest, and its peaceable appropriation, while yet 
it remains abundant, is the fact that in the first instance 
the injustice is immediately felt by the unsuccessful con- 
testants who are crowded out; while in the second instance 
that injustice is felt only by subsequent generations which 
are born to find their inheritance all taken up. If we 
accept this conclusion that a peaceable division of the lands, 
though less shocking as a spectacle, would be as unjust in 
its ultimate effects as these brutal stampedes are in their 
immediate effects, it may be asked how is the nation going 
to distribute its lands at all? We reply very explicitly 
that in the sense of giving them in absolute possession to 
individuals, it should not distribute them at all. Every 
time a piece of land is thus distributed, a double wrong is 
committed. The people now living are permanently cut off 
from a portion of their common estate, and the unborn 
generations are defrauded, in advance, of their inheritance, 
The nation should not alienate another acre of the public 
lands, but should hold them for the use of actual occupants 
only, subject to such regulations and restrictions as 
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may prepare the way for an industrial system based upon | until the public realizes to the full the extent of demoraliz- 


national co-operation and the indivisibility of the people’s 
heritage. 


Nationalists are Color-blind. 


A letter to the editor of the The New Nation runs as 
follows: 


I take the liberty of writing you, as I have just finished reading 
your book ‘‘ Looking Backward.’’ I heard a good deal about it 
before reading it, and read it principally to see what disposition you 
make of the negro. I do not believe that you mention him in any 
part of your book. If you will kindly write me in regard to this 
matter it will be appreciated. 


Our correspondent is very possibly correct in saying that 
the negro is not mentioned in “ Looking Backward; ” but 
neither, probably, is the white man. For anything to the 
contrary that appears in the book, the people referred to 
in its pages, so far as we remember, might have been black, 
brown or yellow as well as white. Men, women and 
children are all the book discusses, and as to their rights 
and duties the author no more thought of dividing them 
into classes with reference to complexion, than as to hight, 
width or weight. 

All men are brothers and owe one another the duties, and 
have, one upon another, the claims, of brothers. As to 
the colors of men, they have nothing to do with the matter. 
The standard of duty is not a chromatic one. Nationalists 
are color-blind. 


Another Case of Stock Jobbing. 


There have been several occasions during the career of 
Jay Gould when he was in personal peril in consequence of 
the wrath of his victims. This was understood to be the 
case last week in Wall street. It was stated that the feel- 
ing against Gould was unprecedentedly bitter. This 
feeling was really not a virtuous indignation, because they 
might have been crowning him with laurels if the market 
had taken a different turn. The point is here: Mr. Gould’s 
word is law in the directory of the Missouri Pacific railway. 
For reasons best known to himself, he concluded to pass the 
regular dividend. As he does not print weekly statements 
of the business of that system, the general public is in 
no position to know its condition. Mr. Gould might have 
informed the public of his intentions. Being a gambler he 
did not. He used his exclusive information and power, and 
eyen failed to pass the “tip” to brokers in his immediate 
circle. The lightning struck, and Missouri Pacific fell 10 
points. It was the confidential friends of Gould who 
immediately raised a cry. It is a common thing to work 
the public for “lambs.” In this case Mr. Gould fleeced 
his own friends. Hence the wrath of Wall street. 

The outside public will do well to look the field over 
before venting its wrath over this demoralizing condition of 
things. Why may not Jay Gould gamble if the American 
public licenses him to do that sort of business? It is the 
habit of certain journals to hurl at Wall street the choicest 
adjectives of their vocabulary, and yet the responsibility 
rests with the voters who regularly put men into office with 
commissions to give the railroads all they want, at the same 
time failing to hedge this liberality about by proper condi- 
tions. We expect to see things go on from bad to worse 


ation there is in a traffic system managed by speculators 
and stock jobbers. So conservative a paper as the Spring- 
field Republican is moved to remark in reference to last 
week’s revelations: “The significance of the performance 
lies in the demonstrated power which such unscrupulous 
men as Gould and Sage are shown to possess over the 
fortunes not alone of other gamblers who are fools enough 
to join in the game, but of business men generally, and 
their willingness to use this power. Two or three of these 
millionaire potentates, holding vast amounts of readily 
convertible property, can bring on a panic when they 
choose which would shake the country from one end to the 
other. Essentially the existence of such individuals is at 
war with the principles of free government. They are a 
menace, and no less a statesman than Mr. Gladstone has 
declared that their teeth ought to be pulled.” Nationalism 
alone can pull them. 


Street Railways and the People. 


The report of the West End company of Boston shows 
that in August its electric lines earned $12.30 per mile 
run; while the net earnings for the horse car system were 
$6.22 per mile run. This ratio of advantage of the electric 
system was maintained during the summer. When the 
horse cars are all retired, it is evident that the company 
might reduce the fares to four cents and make as much 
money as they did under the old system. 

It is high time for the public to turn its serious attention 
to the subject of municipal ownership of local traffic. In 
Toronto, where for three months the city managed the 
street car property, the results were marked. The city 
earned $75,000 during that time, and this was not all. 
More men worked shorter hours. Municipal ownership is 
popular among Toronto laborers. Under municipalization 
the city got more, so did the public, so did the workingmen. 
The capitalist did not. Such a condition was much more 
healthy than private ownership could possibly be. Why 
should tax-payers, the traveling public and honest labor be 
crowded into a corner in order to build up private fortunes? _ 
This question is often asked, but our friends of the com- 
petitive system have hitherto failed to meet the issue. 


The Sort of Letters we get. 


We venture to publish the following letter, with suppres- 
sion of name and locality, because in respect of the enthu- 
siasm it expresses for the aims with which this paper is 
published, it is a sample of. scores that come to us weekly 
from all parts of the land and all classes of the people : 


My subscription to The New Nation expired Sept. 5th, and I have 
received one or two copies since. The paper is genuinely precious to 
me; and its editor, whose words are on my lips continually, in 
season and out of season, is revered by me as only a working woman 
can revere him. I write to say that in a few weeks I hope to be abie 
to renew my subscription, but cannot possibly just now, having been 
two months out of employment and having had only three months’ 
work since the 13th of February last. I do not ask that my paper 
may be continued, but if it were for a short time, I should endeavor 
to pay for it. Of my 15 or 16 numbers of The New Nation, beside 
three sample copies sent me, I have only two or three left, having 
given them where I hoped they would have influence, among 
acquaintances, and mailed them to distant friends. I also secured a 
copy of Mr. Towers’ book, which I am still loaning to different 
people —the minister of our humble Methodist church, the shoe- 
maker on a back street, the editor of the little weekly paper, and 
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some others, who each call it ‘‘ good,’’ and are on the right side of 
those questions from now on. So, as the humble and solitary 
exponent of Christian socialism in a remote country place where little 
is known of such themes, but where the ‘‘ pressure of the unem- 
ployed ”’ is felt none the less, and poverty keeps many children from 
school, and where many men and women are one eighth to one half 
the time idle, I am doing in such small way as I find possible what I 
can for our cause. As soon as I can I shall become again a 
subscriber to The New Nation. At all times my heart follows it and 
its work. 

Subscriptions are very welcome at The New Nation 
office, but such letters are still more welcome. We believe 
that there are very few, if any, publications in this country 
which possess in their subscribers such a corps of earnest 
co-workers as The New Nation. Every one of them is 
a missionary. Our correspondent is by no means singular 
in her practice of sending her paper away after she has read 
it. We believe there are few papers which go out of this 
office that do not reach more than one family. Perhaps 
our banner subscriber is a gentleman who writes that his 


copy makes the round of ten households. 


The Tweedle-dee Party follows the Tweedle-dum Party. 

The Massachusetts democratic state convention has of 
course renominated Gov. Russell. We have no personal 
criticism to offer upon him or his associates upon the 
ticket any more than upon the republican nominees. It is 
principles, not personalities in which nationalists are inter- 
ested. For principles we look to the platforms and we 
find the platform of the democrats to be little more satis- 
factory than that of the republicans. The pretended antago- 
nism of these two parties is indeed the slimmest of farces. 
Their opposition is merely one of names and persons. They 
both represent the same cause, — that of the money power 
against the people. The democrat who thinks he can help 
the cause of righteousness by voting the democratic ticket 
finds a twin fool in the republican who thinks to better things 
by voting the democratic ticket. Their type was long ago 
described by Mother Goose in the song about the man who, 
having scratched his eyes out in one bramble bush tried to 
scratch them in again by jumping into another. 

We invite republicans and democrats who are alive to the 
critical industrial financial and social condition of the 
country, and are dissatisfied with the attitude of their 
respective parties as to the situation, to join the people’s 


party. 


Sherman on Paper Currency. 

Senator Sherman is sailing his craft through the political 
waters of Ohio with every evidence of distress. Both 
friend and foe seem amazed at-his actions. His latest im- 
portant utterance on finance is as follows: “I think that 
our people are in favor of an increase in the volume of 
our paper currency, but not in the free coinage of the silver 
dollar. This increase can be very readily accomplished by 
the deposit of gold or silver bullion in the treasury of the 
United States, and the issuance of treasury notes direct 
from that department upon the market value of the bullion. 
In fact, I think paper to be the coming currency of the 
land, and I believe it to be the best for practical purposes, 
when based upon a gold standard.” Senator Sherman is an 
expert on finance and always speaks by the book. He sees 
no reason why a paper currency cannot be based upon 
silyer bullion, Silver bullion is a commodity. If a paper 
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currency can be based upon one commodity, why not 
another? ‘This his latest utterance places him where he 
cannot successfully combat the position of those favoring 
the multiple standard of staple commodities as a money 
standard. This stress of politics has put the orthodox 
writers in an awkward position. Sherman and others have 
been fairly driven from their ancient stronghold of a rigid 
gold basis, and their attempt to retreat with dignity only 
makes matters worse for them. The people indeed demand 
paper money, but they refuse to lend any more aid and 
comfort to the gamblers who kick about the present stand- 
ard of values, gold, at their sweet will. The dollar of the 
gamblers must give away to the dollar of the people. 


A People’s Party Rally at Faneuil Hall. 

We call attention of our friends to the mass meeting of 
the people’s party at Faneuil hall next Wednesday evening. 
This is a campaign of education and the natural medium is 
printed matter. At the same time the fashion of political 
meetings is too deep seated to be ignored. No nationalist 
can read the Massachusetts platform and not feel grateful 
that a full-fledged political party is in the field in this state 
committed to so broad a program of legislation. We trust 
that nationalists will appreciate the good they can do by 
being present at Faneuil hall next Wednesday evening and 
lending a hand in the great work of reforming this ancient 
commonwealth and placing her where by habit she has been 
inthe past, —at the head of great moral and political move- 
ments. Hon. Henry Winn will deliver an address, and 
speeches will be made by Hon. E. Moody Boynton, Edward 
Bellamy, William J. Shields, Harry Lloyd and others. 
Persons wishing tickets of admission can obtain them at 
this office or by applying to George F. Washburn, 465 
Washington street, Boston. 


Child-Labor in Pennsylvania. 

In a criticism of Sylvester Baxter’s book, “The Cruise of 
a Land-Yacht,” the Philadelphia” Inquirer says: “The 
author seems to have been unaware that the laws of Penn- 
sylvania for many years have prevented the employment of 
child labor at the mines.” Pennsylvania has laws regulat- 
ing child labor to a certain extent, but that those laws are 
flagrantly disregarded, and have had little or no effect in 
preventing child labor at the mines, there is the best of 
authority for stating. Even in Massachusetts, where the 
laws are strict and active efforts are made to enforce them, 
they are extensively violated in the employment of children 
under school age. What then, can be expected in a state 
where regard for the law is left, to all intents and purposes, 
to the volition of manufacturers and mine-owners ? 

Laws passed in Pennsylvania as recently as 1887 fixed 
the limit of age for children working in the mines at 12 
years, but is not a 13 or 14-year old boy too young to work 
in a coal-breaker or about a mine? A citizen of Philadel- 
phia, who has had special means for observation says: “I 
have seen many children working in the iron mills in this 
state and Ohio. There are hundreds of them in Pittsburg 
mills, and one large employer boasted that he employed a 
great uumber of children and defied the law to prevent it. 
In this state it does not require half an eye to see flagrant 
violations of the law on every hand.” 
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LAISSEZ FAIRE. 


We’re careful souls, we’re very careful souls; 
Our touch is velvet and our step is down; 
Our speech is honey served in painted bowls; 

We smile, but never frown. 


We're very careful souls — why should one wait, 
Careless of shelter, till the tempest pours ? 
Whatever task delays without the gate, 
We hide ur safe indoors. 


“ Hush !’’ is our watchword, whispered under breath; 
Our motto this, ‘‘ Let well enough alone!”’ 

We burrow, dim with dust, nor wait for death 
To hide us ’neath its stone. 


There are those who lift their faces to the sky, 
Sun-fronted, sun-illumined, strong of hand; 
We tremble as their earnest ranks go by 
To labor in the land! 


They sow, they reap, they do, they even dare! 
We hinder, cautiously, not overmuch, 
Laying a hand on progress here and there 
To thwart her with a touch. 


We're very careful souls; we would not see 
This venerable order pass away; 

The hoary past is what it used to be — 
A pattern for to-day. 


Yet should the loud reformer chance to win, 
And should the world, at last, by him be led, 
We careful souls would hold it, then, no sin 
To rise and eat his bread. 
IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


TALES OF A GREAT-GRANDMOTHER. III. 


Told in the year 1980. 


“Look! Look!” cried little Alwyn Peck. 
great-grandma in Flossie’s balloon!” 

Just behind the family party on the lawn, who, at the 
home of Perey and Dolly, were sitting ‘with their faces 
toward the fine eastward view, alighted the before-men- 
tioned “balloon,” a name great-grandma always gave the 
small air chariot of modern times. 

“O Flossie! How did you do it? 
suade great-grandma to step into your car?” “Why 
wouldn’t she ride over the housetops with me?” Thus did 
several of the old lady’s descendants interrogate triumphant 
Flossie, a school-girl of 16, who made no reply. 

Though the car was now safe and still, on terra firma, 
great-grandma rested back on its easy gas-filled cushions, 
with eyes fast closed, till Flossie said : 

“Open your eyes, dear traveler. Here we are!” 


“ Here comes 


How did you per- 


‘“Nor did envy Elijah his seat,”’ 


quoted great-grandma from Charles Wesley’s hymn, as she 
opened her eyes with a smile. 

“Well, children,” she said, “I have done it once, and now 
I suppose I shall ride in the sky again, but I don’t know 
whether I shall venture to do it with open eyes. I have 
been trying to recollect something I remember reading long 
ago, in one of Emerson’s essays — about Providence with- 
holding many good things from the human race till civiliza- 


tion advances so as to make it safe, and he mentions the 
balloon — the danger that would menace dwellers in lonely 
farm-houses, if air travelers could easily swoop down upon 
them, work out some evil design and away, leaving no track 
nor trace. No lonely farm-houses are in danger now, and I 
thought I wouldn’t hold out longer against the use of 
modern inventions. It was in 1890 or ’91, I believe, that I 
heard an article on ‘ Flying by Electricity’ read aloud from 
a magazine called ‘The Chautauquan. It worked upon my 
imagination a good deal. I am renewing my youth since 
Alpennar questions me so much about it.” 

Here the children began to gather roses from the vines 
over the veranda, sticking them in great-grandma’s cap and 
gown, laughingly declaring that she had grown so young 
she should wear roses. 

“There is great emulation among the people in this 
ward,” said Dolly, turning to Flora, about the raising of 
roses. Our city ranks among the first for its floral beauty, 
you know, and no ward in the city can beat our own for 
roses. Sister May took the second prize at the rose exhi- 
bition this year. Old Mr. Cooley has taken the first prize 
for three years in succession. He says he shall not compete 
next year, though he is greatly devoted to the culture of 
flowers. The premiums given by our floral society are of 
no especial value in themselves, but the emulation is a very 
wholesome and happy one.” 

“very city, and indeed every separate home is a bower 
of beauty nowadays,” said great-grandma. “No more ‘hard- 
scrabbles,’ no more ‘shanty towns,’ ‘Irish hollows,’ ‘Swede 
quarters,’ ‘Dutch valleys,’ or ‘slums’ within the precincts 
of large cities. No more residence streets without a tree or 
blade of grass in sight. No more tenement houses reeking 
with filth and foul smells. No more jaded women too tired 
to cultivate flowers. No more business men with no time 
or heart to appreciate them. No more little factory children 
to— what is that about the cowslips in ‘The Cry of the 
Children ?’” 

“Bring Mrs. Brownings’s poems, Kitty,” said Cousin 
Percy to the twelve-year-old child. 

Great-grandmother took the volume and turned its leaves, 
then handed it to Alpennar, saying, “ Please begin here and 
read to the end of the sixth stanza.” 

Alpennar read : 


‘It is good when it happens,’ say the children, 
‘That we die before our time.’ 


Alas, alas, the children! they are seeking 
Death in life, as best to have, 

They are binding up their hearts away from breaking, 
With a cerement from the grave. 

Go out, children, from the mine and from the city, 
Sing out, children, as the little thrushes do. 

Pluck you handfuls of the meadow cowslips pretty, 
Laugh aloud, to feel your fingers let them through. 

But they answer, ‘ Are your cowslips of the meadows 
Like our weeds anear the mine ? 

Leave us quiet in the dark of the coal shadows, 
From your pleasures fair and fine ! 


‘For, oh,’ say the children, ‘ we are weary, 
And we cannot run or leap. 

If we cared for any meadows, it was merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping, 
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We fall upon our faces, trying to go; 
And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 
For, all day, we drag our burden tiring 
Through the coal-deck, underground, 
Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round.” 


“Thank God that the human race has outgrown all that!” 
exclaimed Grandpa Perry Peck, great-grandma’s youngest 
son. He was tying a rose bush to a trellis as he spoke. 
Great-grandma smiled as she looked at him and said: 

““T seldom see you old gray beards at work among your 
fiowers without remembering some of the predictions that 
were made when first there was talk of arranging our 
industrial affairs mm such a way as to guarantee everybody 
release from the bread-winning battle after the age of 
45. lt was seriously feared—at least they said so— 
even the ministers of the gospel, that if men and women 
should be released from compulsory labor in middle life, 
they would plunge headlong into dissipation.” 

“Of course,” said Alpennar,” “people who thought so 
were believers in the doctrine of total depravity.” 

“Qn the contrary,” said great-grandma, those I have in 
mind were of the so-called ‘liberal’ school, and fought the 
doctrine of total depravity. I was a litile girl when those 
diseussions were going on. I heard mother read aloud an 
article by a minister, in a religious magazine. He seemed 
to think that imtemperance and licentiousness would 
imerease among the laboring classes if they had ‘shorter 
hours of labor, and that civilization would soon be destroyed 
if everybody should enter the leisure class at the age of 
4. 

“T thought of this again and again as I saw my father 
working in his flower garden in the twilight, after his 10 
hours of printing. He was over 50 years old. He used 
to carry The New Nation and other papers in his pockets to 
read while riding on the street car to and from his work. 
I didn’t believe his morals would be endangered by leisure. 
I often heard father and mother talking about it, for 
remarks of this kind, especially when they came from the 
elergy who had been accustomed to talk about “the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man,” before attempts 
to prove God’s fatherhood and man’s brotherhood in human 
society were seriously made—such remarks from such a 
source seemed to surprise them very much at first. I 
thought of it, too, as I saw mother enjoying literary work 
more than ever, after she was 50 years old. And there 
was Aunt Esther. She had taken lessons in painting from 
some eminent artist when a young woman, but after she 
was married the cares of housekeeping and motherhood sel- 
dom gave her a chance to handle a paint brush. Some 
little bits for Christmas were occasionally done, but she 


went on, year after year, looking longingly at bits of land- | 


seape she wished to transfer to canvas. Every spring she 
was Obliged to postpone till another spring the attempt she 
longed to-make to copy the tender tints on the distant hills 
and the soft light on the budding foliage in the foreground 
She pointed it all out to me once, and I realized what a 
beautiful picture it made in her mind. She said she ‘ must 
do it to-morrow ’ or it would escape her for that year. But 
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company came on the morrow and stayed for a week. 
There was another autumn scene which haunted her for 
years before she could get a chance to paint it. She was 
then almost 60. I knew an old man, more and more 
devoted to science as his hair turned white.” 

“There are plenty of them nowadays,” said Grandpa 
Perry. “Anold man without a mild hobby of some kind 
is an exception to the general rule. Literary enjoyments 
certainly increase with years, and it is hardly possible to 
find any one now who does not share in those enjoyments. 
How we love to discuss our favorite authors! Of course it 
was different when there was so little education among the 
people.” 

“ But great-grandma,” said Kitty, “didn’t they have their 
microscopes? There is no end of enjoyment with the 
microscope,” and Flossie hugged her own treasure as she 
spoke. 

“No, dear child, they didn’t have microscopes. Very 
few, comparatively speaking, ever knew anything about 
the wonders revealed by microscope or telescope. The 
majority were very ignorant people. If they read at all 
they seldom went beyond the daily paper, and there they 
supped mainly on horrors. I¢ is true that the long honurs of 
laborin mines and factories prevented this development and 
tended to crush out the desire for intellectual activity. It 
is true, too, that exhaustion from overwork created a 
demand for artificial stimulants and increased the use of 
aleoholic drinks. Animal enjoyments were about all that 
tired dirty men were capable of. This was so little under- 
stood that those who had healthful homes and education 
were apt to look down upon the laboring class as their 
natural inferiors, incapable of culture and rational enjoy- 
ments. 

“When I was a little girl I heard that the ezar of Russia 
had forbidden education to the common people of that 
country because education made them restless and dissatis- 
fied with their inferior position. This was shocking to the 
civilized world generally —a reminder of the efforts of 
masters in the_-days of negro slavery, to keep learning from 
the negro slaves, because education was sure to make them 
discontented with slavery. But we used to see and hear a 
good deal of the same spirit right here in the northern 
states, in spite of our free schools — disapprobation of too 
much education of the ‘laboring classes, as unfitting them 
for their position in life; distrust of music and art lessons 
for poor girls who would do better, it was thought, to look 
for positions as house servants.” 

“Let me move your chair into better shade, great- 
grandma,” said Flora. 

“Oh please !— please wait a minute!” 

“Don’t move, dear great-grandma!” 

“Not quite yet!” several youngsters cried out together, 
and then it was generally observed as a few had already 
noticed, that a group of children were making sketches 
of great-grandmother — of “great-grandma renewing her 
youth,” they said. The roses in her cap and gown were un- 
necessarily distinct. Those made with the camera were 
already complete and quite charming, and several photo- 
graphs of different members of the party were also dis- 
played, some with very comical expressions or striking 
Flossy’s pretty water-color sketch was not quite 
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complete, and one charcoal artist had spoiled a first copy 
and had not quite finished the second. 

“We shall show them to our teachers to-morrow,” they 
said, and they bore unanimous testimony that no classes 
during the whole year were more delightful, on the whole, 
than their summer sketvhing classes. 


RutuH Exptis FREEMAN. 


A PROPOSED DOLLAR OF UNIFORM VALUE. 


[ Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, Elmira, N.Y., in the Christian 
Union. ] 


I say that every dollar, whether paper or coin, issued or stamped 
by the general government, should always and everywhere be as good 
as any other dollar. — [PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


Right you are, quite right! Sir President. A dollar 
should be worth a dollar. For this reason it is unwise to 
have several kinds of dollar. There should be but one kind, 
viz., the legal tender treasury note or greenback. To ascer- 
tain the value of an alleged dollar, we must find how much 
it will buy in open market. Not, mark you! how much it 
will buy of any one thing, as eggs, or iron or gold or 
whisky or labor, but of things in general —say, 100 staple 
articles of commerce, gold and silver inclusive. 

If on the first week of each month the secretary of the 
treasury tabulates the prices current in the markets of the 
land, and finds them to have risen, he will know that money 
(greenbacks) are too plenty. They will not buy what they 
bought 30 days ago. Conversely: If he find that prices 
have fallen, he will know that money is scarce or getting 
scarce. The greenback will buy more than it did a month 
ago. In either case, our secretary ascertains the worth of a 
dollar by what it will buy, and is guided accordingly to ex- 
pand or contract our currency so as to keep our one kind of 
dollar at a constant value. My contention is: 

1. To have four or five kinds of dollar is clumsy and 
stupid. 

2. To attempt to keep one of them in any constant ratio 
of equality with any other one is impracticable. 

3. The treasury note (greenback) is a good and popular 
dollar, and can be had in any required quantity. 

4. The value of the greenback can be frequently and 
accurately ascertained by consulting the market. And 
finally, 

5. The value of a dollar thus ascertained can be regulated 
and made constant —or as nearly constant as any clock can 
come to keeping exact time—by frequent comparison with 
a rational and trustworthy standard: viz., the market for 
the dollar and the stars for the clock. 


AN ENGLISH PAPER ON MUNICIPAL COAL 
YARDS. 


The proposition for municipal coal yards has struck a 
responsive chord in England. In its September issue the 
Nationalization News (London) says: Edward Bellamy in 
The New Nation is urging the establishment of municipal 
coal yards, for the purpose of supplying the community with 
coal at cost price, plus working expenses. 

Here is something for the members of the Nationalization 
of Labor-society to busy themselves with. Here is a means 
of giving direct and immediate relief to hundreds of thou- 
sands of poor people who in the depth of winter are com- 
pelled to pay high prices for their hundredweights of coal, 
not because the coal is dearer, or costs more to obtain, but 
because the present dealers continue to raise the price simply 
in accordance with the increased demand for the article. 
Such is the infernal condition of trade by competitive 


methods that the greater your need the dearer you must 
pay for your supplies, and so when the cold is biting, and 
poor wretches are freezing to death, then is the time to 
taise prices and reap rich harvests of profit. 

The municipal coal yard will alter this, the small con- 
sumers will get their hundredweight at the same rate as the 
larger ones buy their tons; the coal will be purchased direct 
from the best pits, or the municipalities will purchase their 
own pits, and the price for the coal will be fixed at say two 
and one half per cent above cost, simply to cover working 
expenses. 

Let every member make some effort to bring this project 
to the front. Write to your local papers, interview your 
municipal councilors, introduce it in your political clubs, 
have public meetings to advocate it, get your Parliamentary 
candidates to yake up the matter. Depend upon it there is 
good work to be done in this direction, work that will bring 
honor to our cause and blessings to the people. And now 
please let us hear no more about our principles being im- 
practicable, or that we shall never live to see them carried 
out. 


WITH MANY A WICKED SMILE. 
It welcomes Municipal Ceal Yards. 


Electrical Engineer, New York City: It is with positive 
satisfaction that we find our good friends, the nationalists 
of Boston, afflicted with a new craze, or rather, with the old 
eraze ina new form. They have just been petitioning the 
city council for the establishment of municipal coal yards 
which should supply all purchasers at cost price. This 
idea seems to have struck many people around Boston as 
a joke, but it certainly is not intended to add to the 
gayety of nations. Its object, indeed, is to add to the 
glory of nationalism, for once Boston got its coal that way, 
who could draw the ine? In opposing strongly as we have 
done throughout the nationalistic principles in electric 
lighting, we have had the feeling that while electric light 
men made the fight because their ox was gored, it would not 
be long before other industries would be attacked and the 
scene of struggle be shifted. There is going to be an irre- 
pressible conflict right along these lines of the liberty of the 
individual and the public monopoly of every industrial 
function, and the fight might just as well come now as later. 
Every argument that has been used for freedom of enter- 
prise, in the case of electric lighting, applies to coal, and it 
might be said that the nationalists are really carrying their 
plan one step further, for, while electric light plants might 
be deemed to have a place within the category of public 
works, it would be rather a flight of the imagination to put 
coal yards there. If not coal, why not oil, and if oil, why 
not bread, and if bread, why not games? By all means, let 
this thing be pushed to the issue, and fought out. 


H. P. Peebles of Los Angeles, Cal. writes: “Iam happy 
to be able to inform you that the principles of nationalism 
have taken no backward step in this community, but are 
having a steady and healthy growth. Our club opens the 
public meetings the first Sunday in October, and the writer 
hopes to deliver an address upon the future of nationalism. 
I have advised all my friends to act for the people’s party, 
and the nationalists here are practically unanimous in their 
allegiance to the new political venture. It is our aim to 
form the radical wing of this organization, and bear to it 
the same relation as the abolitionists did to the republican 
party of old.” 


The People’s Party News 
During the Campaign. 
THE NEW NATION, 3 Months, 50 Cents. 
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THE PEOPLE'S PARTY IN THE FIELD. 


THE COURSE OF THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 


Glances along the line. The West doing grand work for 
reform. The old parties greatly concerned about the 
Farmers’ vote. 

There is a distinct and welcome relief in politics this 
year. While the familiar sound of ancient issues is heard 
in the land, many thousands of men are considering the 
condition of the country rather than the integrity of 
parties. 

It is as good as a summer shower to hear the chorus of 
new voices upon new issues. The people’s party conven- 
tions are not bivouacs of political antiquities, but they are 
gatherings of patriotic Americans, brave enough to look 
peril in the face and wise enough to propose and advocate 
genuine reform. 

The outlook in Ohio is surprisingly good. Forty-four 
counties have nominated people’s party candidates, and the 
election of a dozen or more of them is admitted upon all 
sides. 

Michigan Patriot (Battle Creek): The Massachusetts 
people’s platform is the best one yet adopted. 

The various industrial organizations in Michigan will 
hold a convention in December to consider the advisability 
of sending delegates to the next people’s party national 
convention. 

“Let the government own and run the whole alcohol 
business,” says the New England Homestead. “This 
would certainly do away with the profits of liquor making 
and selling which now offer a premium on the increase of 
intemperance. There are strong objections to this plan, 
which is favored by the people’s party, but the arguments in 
its favor are mighty ones. When there is no money in 
making, adulterating or selling rum, there will be less 
rummies. And wouldn’t the traffic be in much better shape 
for those to tackle who believe in its utter abolition ? 
Bring up your children to shun alcoholic drinks.” 


A people’s party rally at Jamaica Plain last week was 
well attended. Rousing addresses were made by William 
J. Shields, candidate for lieutenant governor, Rev. W. D. 
P. Bliss and Harry Lloyd. Among other things Mr. Shields 
said: “In Pennsylvania I have seen the militia ordered out 
to shoot down the striking coke workers. This is your 
republican party for you. Further South, in Tennessee, I 
have seen miners starving because convicts had to be 
employed. Why, there it is necessary for a respectable 
man to become a criminal or starve; and that’s good old 
democratic Tennessee.” 


Western Catholic News: If the platform of the third 
party, which as promulgated from Cincinnati, will be 
adhered to by the makers of that platform, it is the one 
upon which every honest and patriotic citizen of this 
country, who desires the perpetuation of our form of goy- 
ernment, should plant himself firmly and fearlessly. Re- 
publics are established by the people, of the people and for 
the people. But while our government was established by 
the people, it is now the property of politicians, and for the 
exclusive use of politicians. The people have no say but to 
blindly obey the will of corrupt politicians of the old 
parties who have lived out their usefulness. 


General Weaver, having spent the summer in touring in 


the South, will now devote himself to Iowa, where the 
political revolution is well under way. 
The people’s party will gain a congressman in South 


Dakota where the death of Mr. Gamble has created a 
vacancy. 

The people’s party club in Lynn is growing so rapidly 
that it is looking about for larger quarters. At its last 
meeting Prof. Johnson, an old-time prohibitionist, was 
elected president of the club. In u short speech he said: 
“JT read this platform to-day and I am now confident that it 
insures the success of the people’s party. It amounts to 
something, while other platforms do not. It is important 
to us to hold a rally at which a number of powerful orators 
can be present and explain to the people our platform. If 
this is done I feel confident that our very large army of 
hard workers will be greatly increased, and that the noble 


‘ work will be more heartily entered into by all.” 


A Distinguished Prohibitionist Replies to the Voice. 


George Kempton of Sharon, Mass., in a spirited and able 
letter to the Worcester Times says: The editorial article in 
the New York Voice of Sept. 3 on “The people’s party and 
its policy on the drink question,” is attracting considerable 
attention. It says: “For our part we cannot see how any 
prohibitionist, who opposes the business when carried on 
indirectly by the state or nation as a silent partner, can 
indorse it simply because the state or nation becomes the 
sole conductor of the business.” The difference in position 
as many others see it, is plainly this, —the state and the 
nation, as silent partners in the business as now conducted, 
are accepting hundreds of millions of dollars annually as 
their share of the ill-gotten gains or profits derived from 
our greatest national vice; while if controlling and conduct- 
ing the business at cost, subject to local conditions in the 
several states, there would be no demoralizing profits to be 
shared or condemned, and the consumption would more 
rapidly become reduced to a minimum. Under proper con- 
ditions to be imposed in each state I favor the liquor plank 
of the people’s party, because when carried out the effect 
must be the same as aimed at by the old Maine law which 
we formerly had in Massachusetts. Then the state, 
through a board of commissioners, supplied the local 
agencies; and I cannot see wherein there would be any 
greater wrong in allowing the state to manufacture the 
liquors required than for it to purchase the same in another 
state; or, to extend the plan, for the United States govern- 
ment to do the manufacturing for the several states. 

The sincerity of the Voice is further brought in question 
where it endeavors to frighten its readers by assuming in 
said article that the people would have to be taxed to pay 
the salaries of the local agents, and that “armed rebell’on ” 
would be justifiable in resisting “the collection of the tax.” 
Its editor has made a mistake in measuring the effect to be 
produced by such uncalled for, unreasonable assumption. 
He might as well say that if the government should take 
control of the, railroad or telegraph lines to run the same at 
cost that a special tax would have to be levied upon the 
people to pay the salaries of the officials, employees and 
operators. 

Of the many papers that come under my notice I have 
not observed that any editor, outside of the Voice, denies 
that the consumption of alcoholic beverages would be 
reduced about three fourths by closing the gilded saloons 
and low brothels with their various attractions and confin- 
ing the sales to agencies as proposed. 


The work of securing nomination papers for the Massa- 
chusetts state ticket ought to be complete this week. The 
secretary of the state central committee, E. Gerry Brown, 
requests that as fast as the blank sheets are properly filled 
with names of voters and certified to by the local registrars 
of voters, they be forwarded to him at Charlestown. He 
will send blank nomination papers to any person who will 
volunteer to aid in this important service. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PEOPLE'S PARTY TICKET. 


Henry Winn of Malden, governor. 

Witu1AM J. Surevps of Boston, lieutenant-governor. 

Josrrx D. Canux of Westfield, secretary of state. 

Tomas A. Watson of Braintree, treasurer and receiver- 
general. 

Witriam O. WAKEFIELD of Lynn, auditor. 

Hersert Molnrosu of Worcester, attorney-general. 


Who the Candidates are. 


Henry WInn, candidate for governor, is a native of Ver- 
mont. He was graduated from Yale College in 1859 and 
studied law at the Harvard law school and in the office of 
Attorney-General Foster. He afterward became principal 
of the classical department of the Worcester high school. 
When 23 years of age Mr. Winn acted as assistant to 
Attorney-General Foster, and during the absence of his 
principal had charge of the office. All the officers of the 
state afterward wrote letters to Charles Sumner, whose 
private secretary he became, highly commending his ability. 
“ He has extremely well performed the duties of his office,” 
were the words of Gov. Andrew. It was while acting as 
attorney-general in 1852 that it became necessary to raise 
money for war expenses. The attention of the finance 
committee, headed by Henry L. Pierce, was directed to the 
fact that under the system of taxing savings banks by the 
assessors four fifths of their deposits escaped taxation. To 
meet this difficulty the drafting of a bill was referred to the 
attorney-generals’s office, and Major Winn performed this 
service most ecreditably. Although many lawyers consid- 
ered the proposed legislation unconstitutional, Mr. Winn’s 
bill was passed and was subsequently sustained by the 
state and federal supreme courts. This legislation was 
the foundation of our whole system of taxing corporations. 
In savings-bank taxes alone it has yielded a profit to the 
state of over $17,000,000 over the old system. From the 
office of the attorney-general he became clerk of the com 
mittee on foreign relations of the United States Senate and 
in that capacity, still at the age of 23, he drafted bills which 
subsequently passed Congress. 

Mr. Winn joined the 53d Massachusetts volunteers, of 
which regiment he became major. He subsequently bought 
out the Yale Lock company, then at Shelburne Falls, 
and after a short residence in New York City returned to 
Massachusetts. He served in the lower branch of the 
Massachusetts Legislature of 1877, sitting from Franklin 
county. He received every vote in the district but eight, 
and the next year he was elected to the State Senate, 
receiving the largest majority ever given any candidate in 
the Franklin district. During the first year of Major 
Winn’s service in the House he was the author of the only 


measures that passed at that session relating to the Hoosac 
tunnel. When in the Senate he was chairman of every 
committee on which he served, and the bills drafted or 
reported by him amounted to over one sixth of the whole 
blue book. He drafted the state aid law and reorganized 
the entire system. ‘his great service has received the com- 
mendation of the governors and administrations of 1878 
and 1879, and has satisfied the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. Major Winn also drafted much of the legislation in 


reference to the Hoosac tunnel during his terms in the 
Senate. His committee with the aid of the board of officers 
drafted and he reported the new code of military laws 
which passed in 1878. Under it the state militia was com- 
pletely reorganized. 

Major Winn was for many years identified with the re- 
publican party and is now engaged in the practice of law at 
Boston. He was invited by the committee of ways and 
means of the Vermont Legislature to assist in reforming 
their system of corporate taxation which was accomplished 
in 1882, and he has been called upon for his opinion from 
time to time for similar services by tax commissioners in 
many other states. 

Major Winn has for many years championed the cause of 
the farmers and others before the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture for more thorough and just taxation laws. The escape 
of personal property from taxation has been made a special 
study by Major Winn. He drafted and presented to the 
committee the celebrated doomage bill of the last session, 
which originally passed the House but which was finally 
defeated by only seven votes in the Senate through the 
combined efforts of the moneyed interests. Another measure 
which Major Winn fathered and which the Legislature of 
1888 passed was a provision against allowing offsets of debt 
against railroad bonds for purposes of taxation. ‘There is 
certainly no public man in this state with whom the conser- 
vative portion of the community would be more reconciled 
in a position of power commissioned to institute or carry 
out reform measures. 


Witiiam J. SHIeps, candidate for lieutenant-governor, 
was born at Milford, Mass., July 16,1854. After attending 
the grammar school, Mr. Shields served an apprenticeship 
of three years as a carpenter. He was elected the first sec- 
retary of the Carpenter’s union of Boston, and he was the 
second president, serving in that capacity two years and a 
half. He was the first president of the Carpenters’ district 
council of Massachusetts, and for four years was treasurer 
of the Central Labor union. He has represented the Boston 
carpenters at the general conventions continuously since 
1884, and at the convention of 1886 at Buffalo, N. Y., Mr. 
Shields was elected general president of the Unitea 
Brotherhood, serving as such for two years. At the con- 
vention held at Detroit in 1888 he was elected a vice-presi- 
dent as well as general organizer for the New England 
district. His term as organizer expired in August, 1890. 
He has represented the General Organization of Carpenters 
at the convention of the American Federation of Labor for 
the last four years, and he will attend the Birmingham 
(Ala.) convention in December. Mr. Shields is a man of 
great force of character and a close observer of the move- 
ments that affect the condition and well being of the work- 
ing classes. “I have had ample time to study many phases 
of labor,” Mr. Shields says, “and I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that to change the social structure so that the 
producer may receive more of what he produces, he must 
not only work on economical lines but must exercise the 
power vested in him politically.” For some years Mr. 
Shields has followed his principles in this respect so far as 
he could by being an independent in politics. The rise of 
the people’s party gave him an opportunity to do systemat- 
ically and with effect among his fellow-citizens what he had 
been doing in a personal way, —train the political guns of 
labor upon the trusts and monopolies of his state. 


JosEPH D. Capi, candidate for secretary of state, was 
born in 1850, and has been a resident of Westfield 30 years. 
He is a practical printer and for 20 years has been the head 
of the printing and lithographing firm of J. D. Cadle & Co. 
He is also identified with various local manufacturing 
enterprises, and was president and business manager of the 
Keating Bicycle company from its organization until its 
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recent sale and removal to Holyoke. Mr. Cadle first came 
into prominence politically in 1878, when Gen. Butler was 
nominated for governor by the Independent republican 
party and indorsed by the democrats, except the Abbott 
wing. His ability was quickly recognized in that campaign 
as a political organizer, and the four western counties of 
the state were placed in his charge by the state central 
committee, of which he was a member. He has been cred- 
ited with perfecting in those years as thorough an organiza- 
tion as had been known up to that period in political circles. 
Being a good platform speaker, Mr. Cadle supplemented his 
work of organizing with speeches in scores of places, having 
associated with him one or two others of his group of 
“young political orators,” as they came tobe known. Upon 
Gen. Butler’s election as governor a colonelcy on the staff 
was tendered Mr. Cadle, but he declined with the suggestion 
that “honors of that nature had best be given to men who 
served their country on the battle field rather than those 
who were too young to bear arms in that conflict.” In 
1884, at a largely attended convention of the people’s 
party, Mr. Cadle was unanimously nominated for Congress 
from the present 12th District, and ran well ahead of Gen. 
Butler, who was the party’s presidential candidate. Mr. 
Cadle now fills two local offices. When a few months ago 
he sent to the selectmen his resignation as a member of the 
school board the other members of the board unanimously 
signed a petition reciting their recognition of the value of 
his work and requesting the selectmen not to accept the 
resignation. As a newspaper writer Mr. Cadle has a com- 
mendable record. For 13 years he has been connected with 
the Boston Globe, and recently closed a 16-years’ connection 
with the Springfield Republican. Mr. Cadle is a member 
of Woronoco Lodge of Odd Fellows, Metacomet Tribe of 
Red Men, St. Elmo Lodge of the Knights of: Pythias, 
Hampden Council of Royal Arcanum, Court Plymouth 
Rock, Ancient Order of Foresters. In his writings as in 
his daily walk and conversation, Mr. Cadle is noted for his 
fearlessness and independence. 


Tuomas A. Watson, candidate for treasurer and receiver- 
general, is a native of Salem, where he was born in 1854. 
He was educated in the Salem public schools and at 14 he 
became book-keeper in a large hardware store in that city. 
In 1872 Mr. Watson entered as an apprentice the machine 
shop of Charles Williams, maker of electrical machinery, on 
Court street, Boston. He learned the trade there and be- 
came an expert machinist. While in this shop he formed 
the acquaintance of Prof. A. G. Bell, inventor of the tele- 
phone, who was having experimental machinery made at 
Williams’ shop. In 1874 he entered into partnership with 
Mr. Bell, agreeing to devote his whole time and energies to 
the perfecting of the Bell inventions in consideration of a 
share in the Bell patents. They worked together for two 
years until the spring of 1876, when they perfected the 
telephone to a point sufficient to warrant the formation of a 
company to introduce it into public use. Mr. Watson 
became general superintendent of this company and had 
entire charge of the electrical and mechanical departments 
of the telephone business until 1882, when it became neces- 
sary for his health to take a long vacation. He resigned 
his position and spent the next two years in travel. .He 
was married in 1883, and settled in Braintree where he 
immediately began the manufacture of marine engines and 
printing presses under the business title of the Fore River 
Engine company. Under his financial and business manage- 
ment this concern has grown until it is now one of the 
largest business enterprises in Braintree. Mr. Watson is 
president of the Weymouth and Hast Braintree Business 
Men’s association, president and founder of the People’s in- 
stitute, chairman of the school building committee, chairman 
of the electric lighting committee of Braintree, director of 
the South Shore Co-operative bank and member of the advi- 
sory committee of the First Nationalist club of Boston. He 
has generally voted the republican ticket, but has always 


endeavored to cast his vote for the best man regardless of 
party. There is probably no business man in Norfolk county 
who through broad intuitions, public spirit and independ- 
ence, has heen brought in closer or more cordial relations 
with the right thinking men of that section than Thomas A. 
Watson. 


WitriAmM O. WAKEFIELD, candidate for auditor, was 
born at Gardner, Me., January 2, 1840. He was educated 
at the Gardner high school and Kent’s hill seminary, Reed- 
field, Me. He was working in his father’s blacksmith- 
shop when the war broke out, and he at once enlisted in the 
16th Maine infantry. While on the Potomac he was dis- 
abled, and was an invalid for three years and eight months. 
His injury caused the loss of one eye and nearly ended his 
life. Upon the recovery of his health, Mr. Wakefield 
entered a machine-shop in Boston. He became deeply in- 
terested in the study of hydraulics, and invented what is now 
known as “the Boston water motor,’ which at the present 
time is used in most of the large churches of Boston and 
vicinity. For the last nine years he has had charge of the 
drafting department of the Thomson-Houston electric com- 
pany at Lynn, the largest mechanical engineering room in 
the United States as regards the number of men employed. 
Mr. Wakefield is an Odd Fellow, and was for many years a 
republican in politics. He was the first president of the 
First Nationalist club of Lynn, and is known in that 
community as a hard-headed, clear-sighted citizen and a 
staunch reformer. 


Herrspert McInrosu, candidate for attorney-general, is a 
Worcester lawyer. He is a native of Doylestown, Pa., 
where he was born, January 20, 1857. He attended 
Lafayette college in 1874 and 1875, and was instructor in 
Latin at Doylestown seminary from 1876 to 1878. He then 
entered Brown university, and was graduated from that 
institution in 1882. He immediately became instructor in 
the Worcester academy, which position he filled until 1887. 
Since that date he has practiced at the bar in Worcester. 
Mr. McIntosh has built up a good practice and is generally 
recognized as a reformer and a rising man. It might be 
added that Israel W. Andrews, having decided not to 
accept a nomination, the executive committee named Mr. 
McIntosh for the place. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR LABOR AND REFORM. 


The Wendell Phillips union, located at 812 Washington 
street, is enjoying,a festival week. Speeches, music and 
sociability are the leading features of these occasions. 
Last Thursday evening a welcome was extended to lovers 
of reform of every thought and party, and addresses were 
delivered by Edward Everett Hale and representatives of 
the Wendell Phillips association. Last evening was devoted 
to the Central Labor union, Senator Robert Howard and 
other representative labor reformers being the speakers. 
To-night the socialists are to hold forth, and addresses will 
be made by Harry W. Robinson and others. Sunday even- 
ing will be devoted to the Brotherhood of The Carpenter, 
and Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, who is the master spirit in this 
good work, will deliver the address. Monday night the 
nationalists will have the field, kK. S. Huntington, Charles 
E. Bowers, Mrs. 8. H. Merrifield and Henry R. Legate 
being the speakers. Tuesday evening will be Ladies’ 
Night, and Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz and others will speak, and 
it is hoped that Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will be present 
and deliver an address. Thursday evening will be devoted 
to the Knights of Labor, and the speakers will be M. J. 
Bishop, Henry Lemon and Frank S. Pickett. Doors open 
each day from 2 to 10 P.M. Supper will be served each 
evening from 6,30 to 8, at 25 cents per meal, and ice cream 
and cake will be served through the remainder of the 
evening. ‘The public are cordially invited. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Graphic (Springfield): Editor Edward Bellamy of The 
New Nation must feel somewhat pleased to see how the 
leaven of nationalism is working. He is able to clip from 
leading papers every week editorial comment in favor of 
cities controlling and conducting municipal coal-yards, 
water-works, electric light plants, etc. And here is Editor 
Myrick of the New England Homestead, a strong advocate 
of municipal co-operation, which is nationalism on a small 
scale. 


Indiana, 


The State Federation of Trade and Labor unions at a 
recent meeting at Indianapolis passed a resolution favoring 
election of United States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people. 


Florida. 


A circular has been issued from Ocala, signed by a large 
number of phosphate owners and miners calling for a meet- 
ing, looking to concert of action in limiting the output of that 
commodity, and to consider the expediency of establishing 
a phosphate exchange in that city. The parties interested 
make this attempt because of the low prices prevailing in 
European markets, and the advance in freight rates to 
foreign ports. 


Virginia. 


The town of Fredricksburg has hitherto been supplied 
with gas by a private corporation, but the municipality 
bought the plant September 1, paying $20,000 for it. ‘The 
price of gas was formerly $3.00 per thousand feet, but has 
now been reduced to $1.50. 


Missouri. 


A dispatch from Thayer states that Frank Niblack, cashier 
of the Oregon county bank has been forced to resign his 
position. Was it because he was incompetent or dishonest? 
Neither, for he was considered a good financier, and his 
accounts were found to be correct. His sole offence con- 
sisted in being a nationalist, and having been heard to remark 
on several occasions that no man ever accumulated a million 
dollars honestly. 


New York. 


The Trade Unionist (Syracuse): To the doubters of 
nationalism and nationalistic schemes and to its advocates 
as well we would say the capitalists with their giant trusts 
and pools are solving the problem. It is they who will 
demonstrate the practicability of even more than a Bellamy 
dreamed of. Does not the Standard Oil company supply 
the world with kerosene? Is not the tendency of al) 
branches of trade and commerce toward concentration and 
simplification. The difference will be this: Instead of en- 
riching one or two, the enormous profits now derived from 
these great money-making machines will be distributed in 
wages. Better wages will be paid and by reason of shorter 
hours, more men will be employed. 


Maryland. 


The Critic (Baltimore): The nationalists of Washington 
have started a church. 
of the People,” and is is expected that Rev. Dr. Kent will 
be at the head of the organization. This is unkind, If 


It will be called the “Church of. 


there is anything that is sacred in the eyes of the monopo- 
it is religion, and he believes in keeping it all for himself, 
even if it comes high. 


Georgia. 


Atlanta Constitution: The long leaf pine belt of Georgia 
covers more than one half of the counties of the state. 
Well managed, it would yield, it is estimated, $30,000,000 
a year; but it is being recklessly destroyed by the turpen- 
tine farmers. It is claimed that 40 per cent of the pine 
now standing has been killed. There are now in operation 
it is said, stills enough to sap the remainder of the timber 
in seven years, and all this for the price of 75 cents to $1 
an acre, which gives $5,000,000 for the destruction of 
forests which in 15 years of good husbandry would have 
yielded $150,000,000 in lumber and naval stores without 
diminution of their own productiveness. 


Miscellaneous. 


A trust has regulated the price of watches in this 
country for several years. J. C. Dueber of Chicago has 
been its most stubborn and consistent foe, and now the 
Waltham and Elgin Watch companies have combined to 
erush him, and the immediate result is that the public can 
now purchase watches at a discount of about 20 per cent 
from regular prices. After Dueber has been run into 
bankruptcy the public will find that the 20 per cent dis- 
count was a very expensive affair for them. 


Some idea of the magnitude of the cordage trust may be 
had from the list of concerns that have combined under the 
name of the National Cordage company. It comprises all 
the mills: Canada, 11 in number, the Sewall & Day Cord- 
age company, Boston Cordage company, Standard Cordage 
company, all three of Boston, and the Day Cordage com- 
pany of Cambridge, Mass. It has recently acquired William 
Dearing & Co.’s Twine mills in Chicago, the Miamisburg 
Buder Twine and Cordage company of Miamisburg, O., the 
Field Cordage company of Xenia, 0., the Middletown Twine 
and Cordage company, Middletown, O., and the Rope -and 
Twine company, Galveston, Texas. All that remain in the 
country will soon be included in the trust as they are in 
process of purchase. 


William Clarke in Christian Union: The (English) House 
of Lords some time ago had a committee which considered 
the subject of “sweating” and which issued a series of 
reports. These reports were valuable so far as the evidence 
given is concerned, but contemptible in the last degree from 
the point of view of remedies suggested. As well set 
wolves to report on the scarcity of sheep as set bodies of 
wealthy idlers to report on the poverty of the poor. 


The proposition is made in various quarters to put the 
militia of the states under national pay and supervision. In 
many places the plan meets with favor, while in others it is 
bitterly opposed. 


Foreign. 


The House of Representatives of New Zealand has passed 
a bill granting residential suffrage to women, and qualify- 
ing them for election to Parliament. 


At the recent trades’ unions congress held at Newcastle, 
Eng., the delegates voted 265 to 163 in favor of raising the 
age limit when children shall be allowed to go to work, to 
13 years. The principle of co-operation, so far as stores, 
work-shops, factories, etc. are concerned was also approved. 


In Bradford, Eng., the following services are conducted 
by the municipality: Gas and electric light works, water- 
works, markets, free lending libraries, baths, convalescent 
home, drainage and cleansing, public parks, and burial 
grounds. ‘The supply of the water-works is not confined to 
the borough, but includes 32 of the surrounding towns and 
places, with an aggregate population of 439,000. 
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THE PEOPLE’S PARTY PLATFORM. 


Adopted in Massachusetts August 24, 1891. 


We, citizens of Massachusetts, in conference assembled, 
recognizing that the condition of industry and of society as 
based upon it is alarming, and believing that neither of the old 
parties is disposed to abandon the financial, industrial and 
economic policies that have led to the present perilous con- 
centration of the wealth of the nation in the hands of a few, 
do hereby resolve and declare : 

That we endorse the action of the conference at Cincinnati, 
May 19-20, 1891, proposing issues upon which to form a 
people’s party. 

We hold that the right to make and issue money is a 
sovereign power to be maintained by the people for the com- 
mon benefit. Hence we demand that United States treasury 
notes be issued in sufficient volume to tran-act the business 
of the country on a cash basis, such notes to be a legal 
tender in payment of all debts public and private, being 
increased or decreased in volume by a commission accord- 
ing to a fixed rule in proportion to the population and 
the average market price of a given number of commod- 
ities. 

We favor the establishment of postal savings banks which 
could be also used as banks of deposit and exchange, thus 
affording for all absolute security. Postal facilities includ- 
ing frequent mails, free delivery and a cheaper parcel post, 
should be enjoyed, as far as practicable, by the country and 
farming districts. 

We hold that every man owes the community in which he 
lives his share of the taxes in proportion to his abilities, the 
best general measure of which is his wealth and its earning 
capacity ; that taxation, therefore, after the allowance of 
certain reasonable exemptions to poverty and to educational, 
charitable and religious institutions, should rest upon all 
property alike. We, therefore, condemn the laxity of our 
laws which permits the escape from taxation of immense 
amounts of personal property by tax-dodging and unjust 
cxemption, and we demand the enactment of laws that will 
1emedy this evil. We likewise favor a graduated tax upon 
inheritances. 

We favor government ownership of all means of trans- 
portation and communication ; and, in general, when in the 
course of business consolidations in the form of trusts or 
private syndicates, it becomes evident that any branch of 
commerce is used for the profit of a few men at the ex- 
pense of the general public, we believe that the people 
should assume control of such commerce through their na- 
tional, state or municipal administrations. We therefore 
favor a general statute under which cities or towns in this 
commonwealth may acquire or establish local transit systems, 
or substitute public ownership for private monopoly when 
demanded by the people, such as the opening by cities or 
towns of public coal yards to furnish coal and fuel at cost. 

We oppose the granting of municipal franchises to private 
corporations for terms of years. 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem lies in 
abolishing the element of profit, which is a source of con- 
stant temptation and evil; and we therefore demand that 
the exclusive importation, manufacture and sale of all spiritu- 
ous liquors shall be conducted by the government or state 
at cost through agencies and salaried officials in such towns 
and cities as shall apply for such agencies. And we further 
commend this principle to the national convention for adop- 
ton under such conditions as may be determined upon by 
the various states. 

We demand that all public employees, whether industrial 
or other, be protected from political interference by a sys- 
tem excluding favoritism in admissions or promotions, and 
securing employees from discharge except for cause approved 
by a judicial board. We also demand for all public em- 


ployees moderate hours and humane conditions of labor with 
provision for accident and disability in the line of duty. 

We demand that not more than eight hours shall constitute 
a legal day’s work for public employees, and we further com- 
mend this principle to all employers of labor, thereby reducing 
the hours of labor and increasing the number of employees ; 
that not more than eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
work for women and children, and that the school age of 
children be raised; that a system of industrial training in 
connection with the public schools be made general through- 
out the state; that equal pay for equal work without regard 
to sex, color, or condition be recognized by law; that the 
employment of private armed bodies, such as the Pinkertons, 
be made a penal offense. 

We demand that provision be made to restrain the immi- 
gration of paupers, vicious characters and other undesirable 
persons without discrimination against honest poverty ; that 
convicts should be employed by the state and not let out to 
private contractors, and that the product of their labor should 
not be put upon the market below prevailing rates. 

We hold that no citizen of the United States should be 
deprived of the electoral franchise on account of sex. 

We favor annual state elections, and also the election and 
compensation of the state board of arbitration and the rail- 
road commissioners by the people. 

We favor insurance by the state and in the meanwhile 
as an effective means of preventing fraudulent adjustment 
and unnecessary fires, resulting from over-insurance, we 
demand legislation réquiring fire-insurance companies to pay 
the full amount stated in the policy in case of total loss. 

We protest against legislation tending to bring medical 
practice under the control of any particular schools of 
medicine. 

We protest against the contract system as used in the 
employment of labor by the government of town, city or 
state, and demand the enactment and enforcement of such 
laws as will end this pernicious practice. 


ACTIVE NATIONALISTS. 


The Bellamy Nationalist club of Akron, O., at a recent 
regular meeting, was favored with an address by Thomas 
Brownless upon “The Benefits of Association Arrange- 
ments,” which was highly instructive and thoroughly 
appreciated by his audience. ‘This club is doing good work 
in the propagandatline, and is to have an address from some 
able speaker at each regular meeting. A committee has 
been appointed whose duty it shall be to bring matters of 
vital interest to the public welfare to the attention of the 
city government and state Legislature. 


THE MIDDLEBORO PEOPLE WILL HAVE THEIR WAY. 


Boston Advertiser: Those who believe that a healthy 
public spirit is dying out of the Massachusetts towns 
should watch the way in which the Middleboro town com- 
mittee on street lighting is proceeding to take charge of the 
business in spite of what seems to have been some “ bull- 
dozing” tactics on the part of the electric company. It is 
evident enough that the citizens of Middleboro take a very 
decided interest in their own affairs, even if that fact had 
not been made apparent in the post office contest. It is safe 
to prophesy that the citizens will have their way in the 
present instance. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES ON NATIONALISM AT CHICAGO. 


The Cincinnati Nationalist Club No. 2 is holding regular 
meetings every Sunday evening for the discussion of 
nationalism and kindred subjects, and a course of lectures 
by well known speakers is being provided for. The Living 
Issue has become the organ of the movement in that 
section. 
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THE NEW NATION. 


[From our issue of Jan. 31.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do; In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature, 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, ue 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other halt ,—the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistibleinfluence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as ge to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 

ress them. The kindly side of men will no 
onger be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisgns love and gives lust its opportunity, will 

forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them, Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror, 


THE NEW NATION. 


In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as preciovs jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as 2 common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the wold will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Public 
meeting, every Wednesday evening at 8 
pP.M., at 73 Merrimack street, rooms 5 and 6. 
(Pamphlets solicited.) 


Lynn, Mass. — First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite 
City hall. Correspondence and pamphlets 
solicited. John T. Broderick, Cor. Secre- 
tary, 33 Elm street. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 909 1-2 Market street. 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 

Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


B. F. BRADBURY 


Druggist and Apothecary. 
443 Washington St., Cor. of Winter. 


Dealer in Family Medicines, Fancy and Toilet Goods. 
ALSO 
Dealer and Publisher of Patriotic Books and 
Pamphlets upon the Perils that threaten the 
Country, 
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James Russell Lowell. 


A New Issue of the works of JAmEs 
Russett Lowey. Riverside Edition. 


Literary Essays, 4 vols. 
Political Essays, 1 vol. 
Interary and Political Addresses, 
1 vol. 
Poems, 4 vols. 


With one etched and two steel Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 a volume; 
the set, cloth, $15.00; half calf, 
$27.50; half calf gilt top, $30.00; 
half levant, $40.00. 


‘“The Riverside Press has sent out a great 
deal of good work, but it has given us no Amer- 
ican author in complete form whose writings 
have been presented to the public in a more 
fitting dress. — Boston HERALD.” 


Abraham Lincoln. 


An Essay. By Cart Scuurz. 
a new Portrait of Mr. Lincoln. 
[Sept. 19. ] 


This little volume is written with the fullest 
knowledge of Lincoln’s career and appreciation 
of his unique character, and it gives a more 
adéquate portrait of Lincoln, and a more com- 
prehensive view of his unmatched personality 
and achievements than can can be found else- 
where in so brief a space. 


Third Edition. 


James Freeman Clarke, 
Autobiograpy, Diary, and Correspon- 
dence, with a chapter on his anti- 
slavery work by Rev. Samuren May. 
Edited and Supplemented by Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D. With a steel Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A book of remarkable interest about one of 
the noblest and wisest of men.” 


Fourth Edition of Dr. Gladden’s 


Who Wrote the Bible? 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. $1.25. 


“This little volume is admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which it is written. ... We 
have frequently received letters from corres- 
pondents who desire us to tell them how they 
can obtain, in the least possible compass, a 
brief statement of the results of the Higher 
Criticism as applied to the Scriptures. We do 
not know. where the layman and the -Sunday 
school teacher will find such results better, 
more compactly, and more fairly stated than 
in this volume of Dr. Gladden’s. — CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


Japanese Girls and Women. 
BY ALICE M. BACON. $1.25. 


‘“Miss Bacon has had unusual opportunities 
to see and understand her Japenese sisters. . . . 
She is clearly entitled to the praise of having 
written the first clear, full, and trustworthy 
presentation of the condition of women in 
Japan.’? — LirERARY WoRLD, Boston. 

‘An admirable and fascinating volume, 
which takes its place as the main repository of 
our knowledge upon the general subject.’? — 
New York TRIBUNE. 


With 
$1.00. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


Thé Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 
BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
—AND— 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, ‘St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars to and from 
Boston and Montreal without change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spec- 
imens. PREPARATIONS 
OF WOODS ror MICRO- 
SCOPE anp STEREOPTT- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
etc. Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


A Monthly Alliance Journal for Women. 


Devoted to the interest of the Wives and Danghters 
of those who earn their Bread by the 
sweat of their Brow. 


Among our correspondents and contributors are Mrs. 
Fannie McCormick, Mrs. 8. E. V. Emery, Mrs. Annie 
L. Diggs, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. B. A. Otis, 
Mrs, Emma Pack, Emma Ghent Curtis, Mrs. Mary E, 
Lease, Mrs. Eva Mcl)onald Valesh, Mrs. N. 8. Nutt, 
Mrs, Marian Todd, and many others. 

The only Journal of its kind in America. 
It should be in every Household. 
On trial six months for 25 cents. 


Address, THE FARMER’S WIFE, 


Topeka, Kansas. 
FOR PEOPLE'S PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library. 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
ears, more than a hundred editorial la- 
orers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A Pamphlet of specimen pages, illustrations, 
testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 


Caution is needed in purchasing a dictiona- 
ry, as photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST, 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & GC. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S.A. 


“TRUE NATIONALIST.” 


A WEEKLY advocating the ‘‘ Referendum ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Imperative Mandate.” The Munici- 
pal Ownership of Gas, Street Car, Electric 
and Water Plants, and their operation AT COST 
for the welfare of the. whole people. The 
National Ownership of Telegraph Lines, Tele- 
phone Lines, Railroads, Mines, Gas and Oil Wells. 


$1.00 PER YEAR, POSTAGE PAID. 


REPUTATION AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM ALREADY ESTABLISHED. 


Cor. BEAVER and PEARL STS., NEW YORK CITY. 
ARE YOU A 


Single Taxer, 
Nationalist, 
Socialist, 
Trade Unionist, 


Knight of Labor, 


Labor Reformer, 
Radical ? 


If so you should subscribe for the 


Labor Advocate 


Pithy, pointed editorials dealing with the social 
problem and the current topics of the day. 
Selections giving the cream of the lit- 
erature of progressive thought and 
the utterances of the ablest 
champions of popular 
rights in America and Europe. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


Send for sample copy. Published weekly by 
Grip Printing and Publishing Co,, 
26 Front St., West, Toronto, Canada. 
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What is This? 


DR. HUBBARD’S 
Vegetable Disinfectant, Deodorizer and 
Germicide. 


The most powerful Disinfectant and 
\) Perfect Germicide ever placed be- 


fore the public. Introduced in 


1885. The undersigned Guaran- 
tee that it positively cures Ca- 
tarrh, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, 
Bronchitis, LaGrippe, and every 
form of Throat and Lung troubles. 
Used and recommended by our 
Best Physicians and Hospitals. 


l= | am Indispensable to the Tourist and 

i Travelling Public. 

It is a Perfect Protection from Mosquitoes, Black Flies, 
and Insects of all kinds. 

For sale in Boston by George C. Goodwin & 
Co., Weeks and Potter Co., Carter, Carter & 
Kilham, Cutler Bros. & Co., Gilman Bros., 
Rust and Richardson Drug Co., Smith, Bene- 
dict & Seigemund, West & Jenny. E. D. Buf- 
fington, Worcester, Mass. C. N. Crittenton, 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. W.L. Wil- 
son & Co., Portland, Me. Elmer Watson, 
1441 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, Ill., and by 
the proprietors. London Office, Arundell 
Buildings, Shaftesbury Ave. (opposite Lyric 
Theater), Piccadilly Circus. 


J. HUBBARD & CO,, 
23 Court Street and 12 Franklin Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Circulars, Testimonials, ete. 


MUSIC. 


SONG CLASSICS. VOLS. | & Il. 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical 
songs, of acknowledged reputation. 


PIANO CIASSICS. VOLS. | & Il. 


Two large volumes, full music size, con- 
taining 44 and 31 pieces respectively. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSICS. VOLS. | & Il. 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of 
easy but effective music. 


Song Classics for Low Voices. 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs, 
Classic Tenor Songs. 
Classic Four-hand Collection. 


19 superior duets for piano by Hofmann, 
Godard, Brahms, and other leading composers. 


Any volume in Paper, $1; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth Gilt $2. Postpaid. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO, 


887 Broadway, N.Y. 
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ALFRED MUDGE & SON, 
PRINTERS, 


24 Franklin Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


IS YOUR ROOM COLD 


Any Room in your House ? 


You can heat it for 
nothing by using the 


“Falls Heater” 
A unique and scientific 
device for distributing the 
heat from a lamp or gas- 
jet without diminishing 
their illuminating power. 
A Useful and Indispens- 
able article 
IN EVERY HOME. 


10,000 now in use. 


. a. 
Price, $1.25. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 
application. 


FALLS MF’G. CO. 


23 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM. 


BY A. B. STICKNEY. 


Circulars on 


A remarkable exposition of the railroad 


question by a railroad man. 


Cloth copy - - - - $2.00 
Half leather, gilt top - - 2.50 
Paper, without diagrams - - 50 


On receipt of price the book will be mailed 
to any address, postage paid. Send your 
orders to 

THE NEW NATION, 


13 Winter Street. 


“Keep in the Middle of the Road.” 


People’s Party Medal ! 


Made of solid Aluminum, the size of a silver dol- 
lar, welghs about as much asa twenty five cenp piece. 

Aluminum is stronger than iron and no Neavier 
than wood. Itis more valuable to humanity than 
gold or silver, its cost in bulk is no greater than 
copper and it is becoming cheaper from day to day, 
as improved methods of securing it are devised. 
The best practical illustration of the fallacy of bar- 
ter money. Its “intrinsic value” is far greater than 
that of gold or silver, though their market value is 
higher. The reverse side of the medal contains the 
words: “Commemorative of the Founding of the 
People’s Party May 19th and 20th, 1891 at Cincinnati, 
Ohio.” It is sold for the i ee of raising cam- 
paign funds for the National Committee. 


PRICE SO CENTS. 

Liberal discount to reform speakers and organi- 
gations. r 

It is expected that many speakers will be able to 
pay their way by the sale of this medal. 

Let everybody boom its sale. 

In ordering state whether you want the medal 
aranked toa pin roe shee as a badge, or plain, to 
be carried as a pocket plece. 

Address all orders to the Secretary of the Nation- 
al Committtee of the People’s Party: 

ROBERT SCHILLING, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERING! 


As a special inducement for you to buy a SUIT, 
OVERCOAT, or 


CLOTHING 


Of us to-day, we will issue to you, FREE OF CHARGE, 
a certificate of stock, par value $10, which will make 
you a. shareholder in our Co-operative house. 


We will then make you a present of $1 for every $10 
worth of clothing you purchase at our store, and for 
EVERY PERSON you INDUCE to trade with us. 
These amounts will be credited on your certificate. 


We propose using our customers so well that they 
cannot afford to trade elsewhere, whether for cash or 


ON CREDIT. 


We also supply LADIES’ GARMENTS, DRY 
GOODS, etc., ON CREDIT. 


We DIVIDE the PROFITS with you on every sale at 
the time it is made. 


We pay you for EACH new customer YOU induce to 
trade with us. 


We REFUND to you the DIFFERENCE, if you can 
buy lower elsewhere. 


FOLLOW THE CROWD to our co-operative store, 
and open an account with us to-day. Up one flight, 
open evenings. 


WASHBURN GREDIT COMPANY, 


465 Washington Street, 


Opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co, 
G. F. WASHBURN, Manager: 


EVERY PERSON 


In the United States is interested in the 


NEW AXOVEAENT, 


which will emancipate industry from the oppressive 
power of the money lenders of the world. Foremost 
in this great battle stands the 


INDUSTRIAL UNION, 


the official organ of the F. A. and I. U. of Iowa. Itis 
owned body and soul by the Order, and is read by every 
member in the state, and thousands of alliance men 
everywhere. No person, wishing to keep posted on the 
progress of this great movement in the West, can afford 
to be without this paper. Thirty-two columns of 
the choicest reading matter every week for 50 
cents per year. Address all remittances to 


GEO. B. LANG, 
Sec. of F. A. andl. U. of lowa, 


No. 2 EAGLE BLOCK, CRESTON, (OWA. 
A Set of 3 Beautiful 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


(Not ady. cards) and a sample copy of 


THE ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE 


Containing Illustrated Stories, Sketches | 
Timely articles on Health and Hygiene, a 
Home and Farm department, pictured wit and 
humor, etc., 


All For Only 10 Cents. 


These cards cannot be bought in any sta- 
tionery or book store for less than 10 or 15 
cents each. 


T. J. GILMORE, 
901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The New Nation and St. Louis Magazine 
both sent one year for $2.50, 
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A Rare Offer to Readers of The New Nation. 


By special arrangement with the Arena Publishing Co., we are enabled to make our readers for a limited time, a liberal and attractive 
offer by which those who accept its terms can secure Tor NEw Nation for themselves or friends, free of cost, for the ensuing year. 


NOTE THE FOLLOWING: 


The New Nation for one year ; 6 “ 5 : : - : - $2 00 
The Arena for one year . 3 5 F : 3 E 5 : ‘ . $5 00 
The Arena Art Portfolio . : é , : 5 : 4 5 . $4 00 

$11 00 


We will send all the above, postpaid, for $5.20. 
Though the youngest of America’s three great reviews, the Arena has forged its way to the front rank of 


TH E A R ENA the world’s leading reviews, and is recognized as a most liberal and progressive magazine. Among its con- 
tributors are Rev. Francis P. Bellamy, J. Ransom Bridge, Rabbi Solomon Schindler, Thaddeus B. Wakeman, Mrs. Francis E. Russell, Prof, 
J. R. Buchanan and other leading Nationalists. 

The Arena employes the boldest, ablest and most authoritative thinkers in the New World and the Old, to discuss all the great social, 
economic, ethical, educational and religious problems of the day. In its discussions it strikes at the very root of the question, instead of 
wasting time on mere results or superficial aspects of the same. Its contributors are largely among the vanguard of the world’s thinkers and 
reformers, hence it discusses problems six months to a year before the slow coaches reach them. 


The Arena is the only Great Review 


I. Which monthly gives portraits of the world’s great thinkers, 
IJ. Which riehly illustrates important papers. 
III. Which gives its readers a brilliant story by a strong American author each month. 
IV. Which regularly publishes critical and biographical sketches of illustrious personages by the ablest writers of the age. 
T H E A R E N A A RT PO RT FO LI O Contains twenty-four portraits of the world’s greatest thinkers, such as 
Gladstone, Herbert Spencer, Charles Darwin, Camille Flammarion, Count 
Tolstoi, Bishop Phillips Brooks, James Russell Lowell, J. G. Whittier, Rev. Minot J. Savage, President Chas. W. Elliot of Harvard, Mary 
A. Livermore, Francis E. Willard, Oliver Wendell Holmes, etc. Each portrait is printed on the heaviest coated plated paper, with India 
Tint, on sheets 8x 10 inches. The autograph of each person is also given. The whole forms the finest collection of portraits of eminent 
thinkers which has appeared in many years They are bound in a beautiful portfolio of pearl gray, with corners and back of white vellum 
cloth, the sides stamped in gold or silver and the sides tied with white ribbon. 
At the nominal price of Fifty Cents Each — which would be very reasonable for such pictures —the price of this set alone would be 
$12.00, while the portfolio would cost at retail not less than $1.00; yet the publishers have placed the price at $4.00, and by our special 
arrangement with them we are enabled to give the Arena, The New Nation, and this superb Portfolio, all for $5.00, and 20 cents additional 


for packing and postage on the Portfolio. Address all orders to 
THE NEW NATION, 13 Winter Street. 
BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN -TEE - PINES. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 


Architecture 
GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 


a 
= Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 
wonderful Ocean Current of Warm Water ee as ‘‘Tat Gur STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 
5 of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 


other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this ‘‘ GREAT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far superior to Florida acd Tropicui Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
thie Belt, viz.: LAKEWoop, PINE VIEW, ASBURY PARK, PoINT PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 
Brown’s MILLs, and other places. 


Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 


BHAUTIFUIL ALGERIA HEICHTS. 
We are selling Lots, 25 x 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 
‘ Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEICHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


215 Potter Building, New York. 
astonishing. He considers the probable status C A P / i A ‘Ef s Rural Unele Sam 
of the important art he practices under con- i 

A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 


ditions that would assure a freedom from the A Bi-Monthly Journal. 


rush and worry involving the architect of to- { APIT ALIST PRODUCTION. Dévoted to the laterests of the otal Hoos 


day and presenting other important aspects of , 
h ted States. 
nationalism with admirable clearness. His BY KARL MARX. HEU ated Santen 
Jo( TERMS: 25 CENTS PER YEAR. 
—— Oo —— 


treatment of the various kinds of waste make 
Translated from the third German edition B. L COLEMAN, Publisher, 


et Vie 


J, PICKERING PUTNAM. 


Second Edition. 


[FROM THE BOSTON HERALD.] 


The results reached by Mr. Putnam are 


highly interesting reading. 


25 Cents per Copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR & CO., 


211 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, 


by SAMUEL Moors and E1'wARD AVELING, 
and edited by FREDERICK ENGELS. First 
American edition carefully revised. Paper, 
$1.20; Cloth, $1.75. 
NEW YORK: 
The Humboldt Publishing Co., 
19 Astor Place. 


Hamilton Square, New Jersey. 
0 ——— 

All who send in their subscription at once, 
will receive it until the first of January, 1893, 
and also a large package of choice Flower Seeds 
FREE. 

N. B. — As an advertising medium it cannot 
be surpassed, circulates in nearly every state in 
the Union. Rates sent on application, 


